











JUNE 14, 1931 


THE CULT OF THE SAINTS 


N Pentecost the Spirit of holiness descended upon the 

Church and began His invisible mission which will 

continue to the end of time. By His action a won- 

derful supernatural fruitfulness springs up in the 

Church. He plants and unfolds in the souls of good 

will those heroic virtues which are the marks of holiness. It is He 

who subjects all things to our Lord Jesus Christ, who forms Christ 

in the soul, who constantly adds new members to Christ’s mystical 

body, thus rendering the Church “‘holy and without blemish,” 
worthy one day to share in the heavenly glory of her Head. 


It is for this reason that the Church during the liturgical 
period following upon Penectost celebrates the work of sanctifica- 
tion attributed to the Holy Spirit. Quite naturally then does she 
during this time commemorate many of her saints, souls fashioned 
by the Holy Spirit into vessels of divine election. 

The cult of the saints constitutes a part of the Church’s lit- 
urgy. Indeed the liturgy is the worship offered to God by men. As 
Christ, being the Mediator between God and man, is the centre of 
the liturgy, the worship that Christians offer to God is made 
through Christ. The close participation of the early Christians in 
the liturgy of the Church developed in them a better understand- 
ing of the greatness of the majesty of God and their own misery 
and a consequent deep awe and reverence for the Deity and a de- 
sire for intercessors with God. They never intended to minimize 
Christ’s office of sovereign Mediator; on the contrary, they realized 
in virtue of their knowledge of the mystical body doctrine that the 
intercessory power of the saints with God flowed from their inti- 
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mate membership with Christ their Head. They were aware that 
the holiness of the saints is due to the grace of justification merited 
by Christ and poured forth into all those who abide in Him as 
the nourishing sap is poured forth by the vine into the branches. 
In heaven likewise all the glory of the saints is derived from this 
same grace. Hence the cult of the saints brings Christ’s work into 
prominence: the honor we pay them is indirectly given to God, 
to whom they owe their sanctity and power. 






































The cult of the saints has also a social significance. No human | 
society believes itself dispensed from giving honor to its great men 
and thanks for services rendered by them to the community. The 
Church as a divinely instituted and perfect society could not refuse 
to fulfill this duty towards its most illustrious members. 


This homage is likewise of great religious import. The cult 
rendered by the Church to the special friends of God is not merely 
a matter of remembrance; those who are thus honored are not e 
dead. Intimate bonds unite the faithful on earth to those who have : 
preceded them ‘‘with the sign of faith.’’ The honor given to the g 
inhabitants in heaven is an act of faith in the promises of a future t 
life, as the confidence in their intercession is one of the forms of t 
our trust in God. v 





As in the divine plan the Blessed Virgin occupies a place f 
apart, it is but natural that Christian piety has always placed her , 
above all the saints. The faithful have at all times regarded and b 
invoked Mary as a most powerful helper, advocate, and interces- . 
sor with God. The Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, ° 
has in the course of the centuries added feast upon feast in honor C 
of the Mother of God, keeping pace with those of our Lord; her ul 
name occurs on almost every page of our liturgical books. 

Chronologically the martyrs were the first group of saints to Ir 
receive honor in the early Church. The catacombs, the resting CC 
place of the early martyrs, resounded with their praises; a number 
of them were mentioned in the Memento of the Mass, and but 
gradually other names were added. The day of their death was Sa 
celebrated as their dies natalts, their birthday for heaven. The lit- at 
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urgy gives special prominence to this class of saints. 
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THE CULT OF THE SAINTS 


hat The feasts of the Apostles were likewise of early origin, be- 
ited cause of their intimacy with our Lord, their character as witnesses 
1 as to His glorious resurrection, and as pillars of the Church. The 
hes. days of their death were celebrated with great solemnity, of which 
this the liturgy of our own day still bears testimony. 

Se Of a later date are the feasts of the confessors, virgins, and 


widows from all ranks and stations of life. They belong to dif- 
ferent periods and reflect the history of the Church and her sancti- 


nan fying powers in all centuries. 

nen 
The Once each year the Church celebrates the glory of Christ's 
fuse kingdom in one solemn commemoration: the feast of All Saints. 


It is the feast of triumph for the King and the entire multitude of 
His followers. 








cult 
rely In keeping the solemnities of the saints we magnify the pow- 
not er of grace that has raised them to glory. Devotion to the saints 
lave finds its highest expression in the Sacrifice of the Mass. In it we 
the give God the supreme honor of adoration and thanksgiving for all 
ture the graces He has bestowed on His saints. By uniting our intention 
s of to that of the saints, our homage receives added strength, more 
value before God, confers new honor upon the saints, and procures 
Sie for ourselves greater benefits in view of the merits acquired by the 
a saints. Through them as the glorified members of Christ’s mystical 
wail body the divine life of our Head passes to us as their brethren who 
ai are still engaged in the combat for salvation. Close as is the con- 
seit. nection between Christ, the Victim of Calvary, and the faithful 
ine Christians attending holy Mass, still closer is the union between 
lite the Head and His glorified members, the saints, who in an invisible 
manner offer Him as our Victim to the heavenly Father. The 
Church indicates this by placing their relics in her altars and com- 
s to memorating all the saints in the Canon of the Mass (Communi- 
ring cantes) . 
iber 
but The liturgy would have us realize that at holy Mass the 
was saints whose feast is celebrated are especially powerful with God, 
lit- and that we should apply for their intercession in virtue of their 


merits united to the infinite merits of Christ their Head. 
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There is still another aspect of devotion to the saints. The 
liturgy by celebrating the feasts of saints daily recalls to us the 
words of our Lord, “‘Be perfect’’ (Matt. 5, 48), and that of His 
apostle, St. Paul, ““This is the will of God, your sanctification” 
(1 Thess. 4, 3). The feasts of the saints constitute a school of 
holiness. If we as pupils of this school are as eager to learn as the 
saints are to teach us, we shall surely one day join them in their 
glory. And which is the great lesson reiterated by all the saints? It 
is the same lesson which they themselves have so well learned from 
their divine Head: Per crucem ad lucem—Through suffering to 
glory. As Christ, the Head of the Church, suffered, and no single 
member of His physical body was spared, so not a single member 
of His mystical body will go without suffering. And the closer 
one follows Christ, the more intense will the suffering be. Thus it 
was with the saints. We must then imitate the saints, join our suf 
ferings to the sufferings of Christ and so cooperate with Him, in 
some way, in His work of redemption. The Christian is another 
Christ; the saints were other Christs in an eminent way. With 
Christ they daily took up their cross, ascended Calvary and shared 
in His sufferings. Thus they grasped the meaning of the words of 
St. Paul: “I fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings 
of Christ, in my flesh, for His body which is the Church’’ (Col. 
1, 24); they fulfilled the will of the Savior, that we should be 
incorporated with Him, and with Him be crucified. As Mary, St. 
John, and the holy women joined themselves to Christ’s sufferings 
upon the Cross, as the martyrs, confessors and virgins immolated 
themselves in a bloody or unbloody sacrifice to God, so should we 
place our personal sufferings, in a mystical manner, on the altar 
and offer them to the Father together with the sufferings of Christ 
and of His saints, so truly that the holy Sacrifice of the Mass be- 
comes indeed our personal sacrifice as well. Thus our assisting at 
holy Mass will not merely be a liturgical form, but a sacred drama 
in which we take part in unison with the saints, not only as spec- 
tators, but as actors. And holy Communion will be not merely a 
means of sanctification, but also an act of immolation, incorporat- 
ing us with Christ, the heavenly Victim, and uniting us more 
closely to His glorified members. 
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The cult of the saints if practiced in the spirit of the Church's 
liturgy is not only a powerful means of obtaining grace and 
strength for our earthly pilgrimage, but also an incentive to fol- 
low in their footsteps so that we may one day partake of their 
felicity in union with our glorified Head. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


The insipid time-serving attitude of a Sprengler ts 
but a caricature of a general modern error, the error of 
the thinking that primarily seeks for ‘‘history’’ instead of 
“being.”’ For such an attitude, the only remedy its the 
wonderful harmony of the liturgy, which, faithfully 
preserved through centuries, today again begins to re- 
sound more audibly. “‘Sicut erat in principio, et nunc et 
semper, et in saecula saeculorum. Amen’’ (So tt was tn 
the beginning, ts today and forever throughout all ages. 
Amen). This simple verse of the liturgy contains the 
glorious link to eternity, which was so common a pos- 
session of medieval man, and of which we have such a 
bitter need today..-_LANDSBERG. 


THE CULT OF THE SAINTS 





ADVANCING IN WISDOM AND GRACE 


N creating the heavens and the earth and all the furni- 


must have fashioned every creature after a precon- 
ceived ideal in His own mind. For even men do this. 
The carpenter builds his house after the mental pic- 
ture in his mind; the artist strives to reproduce his ideal of beauty 
conceived long before he raises his hand for the first stroke of the 
brush; the sculptor has long seen the form of his masterpiece float- 
ing before his mind’s eye ere he takes up his chisel and mallet. And 
if this is true of men, it must be all the more true of God who is 
the Creator of men. He has given them everything, or rather, they 
possess nothing that was not given them by Him—and it goes 
without saying that no one gives that which he has not. All 
creatures, therefore, must have their pre-existent type in the divine 
Intelligence, and because God is unchangeable these types must 
have existed in Him from all eternity. They belong to His infinite 
knowledge and are coeternal with the divine Essence; they exist 
today and will always exist. But creatures come and go. Therefore 
the creature and the type are not one and the same, but two sepa- 
rate entities. The wrong understanding of this principle is the 
basis of pantheism, which would identify the type and the creature 
and make the creature a part of God, and God the sum total of 
His creatures. 


Now from the instant of its creation a creature has being. 
This being may be regarded in two ways: positively and nega 
tively. Positively, a creature has being in so far as it reflects some 
part of the divine Essence; negatively, it lacks being in so far as it 
fails to reproduce the fulness of the divine Essence. This lack of 
being is the principle or reason of its creatureliness; this is what 
makes it finite as opposed to the Infinite in whom is all being. In 
other words the creature is limited; it has limitations when com- 
pared with the Creator, the Unlimited. 


To even the most casual observer it is obvious that some 
creatures are more limited than others; that there is a greater lack 
of being or more limitations in some than in others; and conse- 
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ture of them God must have acted intelligently. He 
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ADVANCING IN WISDOM AND GRACE 


quently that some possess more positive being, or reflect the divine 
Essence more fully, than others. There is then a graduated scale 
of positive being among creatures ranging from the lowest or most 
limited to the highest or least limited. This scale may be regarded 
as mounting upward in five major steps. 


On the first step may be placed a simple mass of matter. A 
stone, for example, is made up of separate molecules mutually ex- 
clusive one of another. Their limitations are so great that they may 
be pictured as imprisoned in a cell of solid walls of stone from 
which there is no escape and all communication exteriorily is ab- 
solutely impossible. They posses only one note—matter, and it is 
the least reflective of the divine Essence. 


On the second step may be placed living matter, or vegetative 
life. A plant is less limited than a stone. Who has not watched a 
poppy grow and unfold itself, revealing the glory of its color and 
form? It does this because it is capable of absorbing moisture, of 
inhaling the elements, and of turning obediently from east to west 
that it may receive the direct rays of the sun. The poppy too is 
imprisoned, as is the stone and every other creature, but its prison 
is less restrictive. The Creator has provided little port-holes in the 
walls through which other beings may enter, though the flower 
itself may never go out. And this is the second step in the scale of 
creation and here are reflected two notes of the divine Essence: 
matter and vegetative life. 


On the third step may be found sentient life. Here the crea- 
ture not only grows but it feels; it can also see, hear, taste, and 
smell; above all it is self-motivated. A dog may be cited as a fit- 
ting example because it possesses instincts so delicate that there 
have always been men eager to endow it with the power of reason- 
ing. The dog’s fidelity to the person of its master, its anxious eye 
concerning the master’s goods, and its quasi-heroism in the presence 
of danger to its master’s life (dogs have often saved children from 
drowning) may well mislead some people in judging its nature. 
Nevertheless it is only an animal, though it is less limited than 
the flower. Its prison has windows, but they are barred. And such 
is the third step, and it reflects three notes in the divine Essence: 
matter, vegetative life, and sentient life. 
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On the fourth step may be placed rational being. An example 
of this type is not hard to find, neither is it necessary to discrimi- 
nate, for of all earthly creatures only man may stand on this eleva- 
tion. Man thinks and reasons besides growing and feeling, and 
his thought embraces many things. In the physical sciences he has 
wandered among the stars, plumbed the depths of the sea, and bur- 
rowed the interior of the earth ever seeking to wrestle from nature 
the secrets of her power and to apply his findings to the needs of 
humanity. In the metaphysical sciences he has gone so far as to 
mark and measure the workings of his own mind (and it is a 
marvelous thing that a being may study its own operation), while 
in the arts he has endeavored to depict on canvass, or in stone and 
metals, the spiritual entities which his mind was able to discover 
hidden away in the forms of universal nature; and in many an 
immortal line he has sung the joys and tragedies of men and 
angels. Yet all this pertains only to his natural abilities. Man pos- 
sesses also supernatural abilities because God has breathed into him 
a soul that can never die. That immortal soul is the principle of 
his supernatural activity by which he may go heavenward in the 
practice of many virtues, or he may go hellward if he chooses to 
heed the deceptive murmurings of vice rather than the stern de- 
mands of virtue. Herein lies his freedom which truly makes him 
like unto God, but not like God, for man has limitations. His 
prison has windows but there are no bars, and it has a door that 
is occasionally wafted open by the winds of heaven allowing a 
momentary glimpse of the great Beyond to the saint and the mys 
tic, but which is swung wide once for all men, at death. Man’s 
spirit crosses the threshold of his prison only once and in that 
moment is carried from time to eternity. This is the fourth step 
in the scale of creation and here God's Essence is revealed in mat- 
ter and a four-fold life: vegetative, sentient, rational, and spir- 
itual. 

Last of all are the angels. Of all creatures they are the least 
limited because they are not hampered by the ponderous weight of 
matter. Their prison is not one of confined space within material 
walls but one only of dependence and submission to a higher be- 
ing. They are bounded only by the finitude of their spiritual rela- 
tion to the Infinite. And this is the fifth step in the scale of crea- 
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ADVANCING IN WISDOM AND GRACE 


tion, and now is ended the demonstration of the fact that there are 
degrees of positive being among creatures according as they are 
more or less limited in their ability to approach the fulness of the 
divine Being. 

Now no one will say that the angel or man is not more per- 
fect than the stone or the flower; but why? What is the principle 
underlying this evident fact? It is this: the greater the capacity 
which a creature has of unifying within itself a multiplicity of 
diverse beings, the greater is its approximation to the divine Unity. 
This capacity, however, is measured by the creature’s lack of limi- 
tations and its consequent increase of positive being. As was said, 
one molecule in the stone excludes all others; it will have nothing 
to do with any other; it is in turn completely isolated by its broth- 
ers. Its unity or unifying power, therefore, is almost nil, except in 
the case of a chemical fusion. Not so with the flower. It unifies 
within itself the moisture from the earth, the elements of the air, 
and the sunlight. Its unity is greater than that of the stone; more- 
over this same unity becomes for it the principle of life, for if the 
flower is broken its unity is destroyed and it immediately begins 
to wither and decay, although the matter ever remains. So also 
with the animal. It unifies a vast multiplicity of sensible experi- 
ence in addition to the elements natural to its vegetative life. But 
in man unity and multiplicity defy computation. Thought alone 
is capable of unifying an indefinite number and diversity of ele- 
ments, and their union is most intimate. It is rightly said to be the 
essential characteristic of a genius that he find resemblances be- 
tween things apparently unlike; that he unify diverse phenomena 
by their reduction under general laws. In him discursive thought 
attains its full expansion, but it is very limited when compared 
with the intuition of the angel, while both are as nothing in the 
presence of the divine intelligence. Thus is seen a gradually in- 
creasing unification of an ever increasing multiplicity in the scale 
of created being mounting upward until eclipsed by the divine 
Unity which must be Absolute, altogether One, the perfect unifi- 
cation of an infinite manifold. This is God, the One in Whom is 
All, and in Whom All is One. 

Up to this point it has been shown that there is a gradual 
approach among creatures to the divine Unity. As this is true of 
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the natural order so also is it true of the supernatural order, for 
theologians have always taught that the supernatural is based on 
the natural, and it is the principle aim of this article to portray 
this truth; that there are degrees of approach, or approximation, 
to the Unity of God for every soul as it passes through life on its 
way to eternal happiness. 

The degree of a creature’s approximation to the Unity of 
God has been shown to be inversely proportionate to its lack of 
limitation; that the less limitations it possesses the greater is its 
unifying power, and therefore the closer it resembles the Unity of 
the Infinite. Similarly in the supernatural order, the less limita- 
tions a soul has the greater must be its unifying powers, and the 
more it approximates the divine Unity. It is quite evident, there- 
fore, that the process of spiritually perfecting the life of the soul 
must be a constant removing of limitations. As the soul destroys 
its limitations one by one it ever increases in positive being; it 
gradually reduces its enslavement to the finite (for such is the na- 
ture of all limitations) and becomes more and more attached to 
the Infinite. In a few words, the spiritual life of every soul may 
be summed up as a constant striving after the infinite—an ascent 
from the more to the less limited. 

Now the providence of God would be sorely lacking if it did 
not provide an adequate means for this necessary de-limitation of 
the soul. Moreover, the soul naturally desires a way of escape from 
the limited to the unlimited. Not to provide a means of fulfilling 
this desire would be contrary also to the Wisdom of God, for 
then He would have placed in the soul a desire for something 
positively unattainable. But this is not the case. God has provided 
a means, and that means is the liturgy. 

The first great limitation of the soul which the liturgy must 
help to remove is that of original sin. Before the fall of Adam the 
human race was comparatively free of earthly limitations. By a 
supernatural quality superadded to his natural gifts, man was ca- 
pable of transcending the limitations of his buman nature—com- 
posed as it is of body and soul—and uniting himself supernatural- 
ly to God. This quality was sanctifying grace. But with the sin 
of Adam grace was lost for the whole human race, as were also 
the immunities connected with it. This loss then entailed the dis 
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solution of the union between man and God, and thus man fell 
from a state of fewer limitations to one of more limitations. From 
that moment he became acutely conscious of the lower demands 
of his nature proceeding principally from his earthly body which 
is the natural complement of his immortal soul. Man, let it be re- 
membered, is a being who stands midway between heaven and 
earth. He possesses a soul with a potency of performing supernat- 
ural acts and uniting him to the Infinite; he also possesses a ma- 
terial body which, true to its nature, is constantly attracted to 
matter and drags him down to the finite which is essentially limit- 
ing to the soul. After losing sanctifying grace, which supernat- 
uralized his natural activities by breaking down the limitations of 
the flesh, man could never again rise to God; so it was necessary 
that God descend to man. And this is what happened in the first 
coming of the Son of God in the Incarnation and Redemption. 

In the Incarnation the fulness of the Unlimited was united 
to the limited in the Person of Christ. Christ was infinite because 
He was God, and He was finite because He was Man. No further 
proof of His finitude is needed than that of His death on Calvary. 
In His Person, therefore, was restored the union of the infinite and 
the finite which had been broken by the sin of Adam. But there 
yet remained something to be done that this same union of the 
finite and the infinite might be centered in the person of men. This 
was brought about by the death of the Savior on the Cross where- 
by He offered Himself as a Victim of reparation for the sin of the 
first Adam and constituted Himself a second Adam, a universal 
Mediator between men and God. It then became the obligation 
of men that they be united to Christ if they would be united to 
God, for in Christ they again overcome the limitations of their 
proper nature. By that one sublime gesture from the Cross where- 
by He submitted Himself to sufferings and death, and by His glori- 
ous Resurrection after three days and His subsequent Ascension 
into heaven, Christ broke again the limitations of man’s nature by 
sanctifying the human and making it the instrument of the divine, 
not only for a short space, but for all time. It is of that same 
sacred humanity united to the divinity of Christ in His divine 
Personality that men partake of today in the Eucharist. By receiv- 
ing Him worthily in the Sacrifice-Banquet of the Mass they sancti- 
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fy themselves by contact with the Divinity contained in the Sacred 
Species. And thus is the finite and the infinite reunited in the person 
of men and the first great limitation removed. 

The second limitations which the soul must overcome are con- 
sequences of the first: they are the effects of original sin. Although 
man was reunited to God by Christ’s Incarnation and Redemption, 
that union was not rendered indissoluble. In the Redemption not 
all was restored which was lost by the sin of Adam. That which 
was restored was the union of man to God, of the finite to the 
infinite; but the immunities which were meant to preserve that 
union were not restored. Consequently man finds himself today 
constantly struggling against ignorance and the concupiscence of 
the flesh and the eye, and the pride of life, from which he was 
formerly preserved by the aforesaid immunities. These are the 
forces of evil which, while they do not positively hinder man’s 
union with God, may very well impede his progress in the per- 
fection of that union. Hence they are limitations which must be 
removed. 

Again the Son of God in His second coming, the Christ of 
the liturgy, is the means by which man may transcend these limi- 
tations. Against ignorance man must unite himself more perfectly 
to the Wisdom of the Word; against the concupiscence of the flesh 
he must adhere more closely to the most pure Body of the Eucha- 
ristic Christ; against the concupiscence of the eye he must keep his 
eye single, that is, he must see Christ in all things, and all things 
in Christ; finally, against the pride of life he must remember that 
the only-begotten Son of the Father came down from heaven and 
humiliated Himself, taking the form of a servant and ministering 
unto His own creatures. Now all this is best accomplished by 
means of the Sacrifice of the Mass, for there it is the Word that 
speaks in the Epistle and Gospel to free man from ignorance; it 
is the Body of Christ that is offered man in the Sacrifice-Banquet 
as the Bread and Meat of his soul to strengthen him against the 
concupiscence of the flesh; it is there also that Christ is praised as 
the One through Whom all things are created, sanctified, quick- 
ened, blessed, and given to man, and this preserves him from the 
concupiscence of the eye; and finally the Mass is above all a con- 
stant reminder of the great humility of Christ, for it is a re-presen- 
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tation in an unbloody manner of His sufferings and death on Cal- 
vary's Cross when He offered Himself to the Father in an infinite 
Sacrifice of Love for the souls of men, and this turns them away 
from the pride of life. Thus is it seen that the liturgy helps man 
to remove the second limitations, those arising from the loss of 
the immunities, which limitations would otherwise hinder his 
progress in the perfection of his unity in God. 


The third limitation is that of self, the EGO of the philos- 
ophers. By his very nature man is an individual being, for in him 
body and soul are united into one complete whole constituting 
him a person distinct and exclusive of all other persons of like 
composition. His personality is the principle of his individuality. 


Now all individuals suffer limitations, for although, as it was 
shown, they may unite several and diverse elements in their indi- 
vidual self, yet may they never transcend that peculiar totality of 
their natural composition—the complete individual—in any way 
that would enable them to be united to another individual with- 
out destroying their own nature or that of the one to whom they 
are united. They are one, and this oneness excludes them from the 
many. Natural man is no exception to this general rule, but the 
supernatural man, 1.e., man elevated above his nature by having 
transcended the limits of that nature in the manner expounded 
above, is capable of escaping the limitations of the ego without in 
any way destroying his personality. This is done by his union 
with Christ whereby he becomes a member of the Mystical Body. 
By incorporation into that Body he spiritually embraces all the 
faithful souls on earth (the Church Militant), all the blessed in 
heaven (the Church Triumphant), and all the souls in purgatory 
(the Church Suffering); and he, in turn, is embraced by all of 
them. 


But to be an active member in any corporation requires more 
than mere membership—it requires action. An active member is 
one who takes part in the peculiar activities intended to further 
the aims or purposes of the corporation or society to which he 
belongs; an inactive member only looks on. Now Christ insti- 
tuted the Church, His mystical body, to render honor and glory 
to God and for the salvation of souls. The two purposes are inter- 
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active: to render honor to God is to work out one’s salvation, and 
to save one’s soul is to increase the glory of God. Both, however, 
are attained by one activity: the corporate worship of the whole, 
the liturgy. Participation in this public prayer, which is princi- 
pally the Mass and the Divine Office, is therefore the most ade- 
quate means of securing the aims of the Church. 


Thus it is by means of the liturgy that man removes the lim- 
itations of his being and ever advances in perfection by attaining 
a greater unity amidst a greater multiplicity. From a creature 
wholly cut off from even the possibility of supernatural unity with 
its Creator and Conserver, he has risen to a unity that is well- 
nigh perfect. In Christ he has broken through the bonds of his 
fallen nature, the first limitation; with Christ he has overcome the 
remaining evil effects of his fallen nature, the second limitation; 
and through Christ he has transcended the limits of his own per- 
sonality, the third limitation, for he has now extended himself to 
the far corners of the earth; he has entered the courts of heaven 
and visited the suffering in its antichambers; and everywhere he 
has prayed, and received the prayers of others. He has known the 
strength of unity in the voice of that vast multitude of souls as it 
ascended to the throne of the Almighty in successive accents of 
praise, thanksgiving, and petition, with an ever recurring refrain: 


THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD. 
WALTER LEBEAU 
The St. Paul Seminary 
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THE ETERNAL CHALICE (1) 
A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW OFFICE OF THE SACRED HEART 


(Translated from the French of the Benedictine Nuns of St. Bathilda’s Priory, 
Vanves, Seine, France.) 


FIRST VESPERS 


First Antiphon: “By Thy sweet yoke, O Lord, rule Thou 
in the midst of Thine enemies.”’ 


Sweetness and strength are equal in this cry of love for the 
glory of the Lord. 


In what close intimacy with the Redeemer’s Heart does the 
Church establish her children! For one does not utter such a word 
of command, even though it be in prayer, unless one knows that 
an exchange of love has given well nigh complete power over the 
heart to which one speaks. Indeed this Office bears the stamp of a 
period of loving confidence; a period inaugurated by Leo XIII 
when he ordered the consecration of the human race to the Sacred 
Heart; very specially emphasized by Pius X when he urged all, 
including little children, to frequent Communion; and continued 
by his Holiness Pius XI, gloriously reigning, the Pope of Christ 
the King and of the Missions, when he places, amid universal 
rejoicing, this long desired crown upon the solemnity of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Nevertheless the Church does not encourage us to seek the 
enervating or sterile enjoyment of pleasant emotions. On the con- 
trary, she knows that one can live by love only if one freely ac- 
cepts the yoke of the loved one. 

Only the free can put themselves under a yoke and feel that 
the gift of self is sweet. And it is the sweetness of a yoke that the 
Church wishes us to seek. The sweetness of the Lord’s yoke comes 
from the fact that it is laid on by love only, for the Lawgiver is 
in the first place Father and Friend; and from the fact that love 
alone accepts it, a filial love which is formed of confidence and 
surrender. 

Of course we are not to neglect our own perfection; we wish 
Christ to reign over His enemies, and hence over their hearts also, 
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to banish from them everything opposed to God, all the sinful at- 
tachments which are so many enemies of the Lord. However, the 
desire for one’s own perfection must yield to zeal for spreading 
Christ's reign. Thus St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi preferred to be 
deprived of perfection rather than to have it beyond the will of 
God; and it is He, Christ, who occupies the foreground and ab- 
sorbs all attention: ‘‘Reign over Thine enemies; but by the triumph 
of love. It is not enough for us that Thou shouldst be master, O 
Lord, we wish Thee to be loved. So conquer by the sweetness of 
Thy yoke.” 

Second Antiphon: ‘The Lord is gracious and merciful; He 
hath given meat to them that fear Him.” 


All the verses of Psalm CX celebrate the Lord’s mercy and 
pity. This verse was chosen no doubt as more especially showing 
mercy by deeds; the divine assistance given the Hebrews in the 
desert, the multiplication of the loaves by Christ, and above all 
the distribution of the Eucharist, the handing over of His Heart 
and His fove. ‘““The Lord is gracious and merciful.’’ It is Christ 
who applies this passage of Scripture to Himself, when He says 
to the Apostles, in His foreshadowing of the Eucharist: “I have 
compassion on the multitude .. . if I shall send them away fast- 
ing to their homes they will faint in the way.’’ And again Christ 
says: ‘Not in bread alone doth man live, he lives also by love, 
by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God.’’ That 
is why the bread with which Christ feeds His own is the Bread 
of eternal life, His own substance, the substance of the Word, who 
is love. ‘‘Deus caritas est.”’ 

Third Antiphon: ‘‘To the righteous a light is risen up in 
darkness; the Lord is gracious and merciful.”’ 

We have said that God’s graciousness and mercy are the 
prerogatives of His Heart. This light arose amid the darkness of 
paganism when love drew down the Word to our world, from 
the bosom of the eternal Trinity to the bosom of Mary. It arose 
beside Jacob’s well when the divine discourse was held with the 
woman of Samaria; in the heart of the Magdalen transformed by 
forgiveness; in all the cleansing pardons, in all the miracles, which 
were the fruits of His love even more than of His power. This 
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light arose and shone in every summons of Christ: ‘““Come unto 
me... who follows me walketh in the light . . . work while you 
still have the light with you. . . learn of me, for I am meek and 
humble of heart and you shall find peace for your souls... I am 
come to bring fire upon the earth. What do I desire except that 
it be kindled . . . love one another as I have loved you!” 

All these words are revelations far surpassing in authority 
those that were made in the course of centuries to confidants of 
the Heart of Jesus. 

This light arises in the darkness of our hearts and our souls, 
with all the absolutions that fall upon us. It arises in the darkness 
of our souls with all the words of Holy Scripture, heard or read, 
with all the teachings that the Church showers on us, and which 
are the realization of the divine Heart’s supreme wish: ‘‘I am come 
that they may have life . . . and this is eternal life: that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent.’’ He makes this desire fruitful for all time by the ‘“‘Go 
teach ye all nations,’’ which He leaves to His Apostles as a last 
command when He is about to ascend into Heaven. 

Finally, light has arisen in the darkness for the very reason 
that the divine Heart is more fully understood and revealed by the 
Vicar of Christ, who calls all the Church’s children to gaze most 
intimately on the Heart of Jesus Christ and to put their whole 
trust therein; who emphatically delivers this Heart, so to speak, to 
Christian souls, with the gentle precept of celebrating it throughout 
a whole octave. The Little Chapter of the Office will confirm and 


complete this thought. 
Fourth Antiphon: ‘‘What shall I render to the Lord for 
all He hath rendered unto me?”’ 


The Church makes us feel the need of gratitude; but by the 
context of the psalm from which she takes this antiphon she wishes 
especially to suggest what we can render to the Lord: His own 
gifts. “I will take the chalice of salvation.’’ We have seen what 
was the Lord’s first living chalice. Should we not insist on that 
thought, since, in our well-meaning wish to be generous, we are 
perhaps offering to the Lord the mere fruits of our own poor ac- 
tivity? Let us be simpler by being more humble. “‘Of His fullness 
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we have all received,’ says St. Paul. The good in us is a reflection 
of Christ upon us. So let us take the Savior’s Heart, as the priest 
takes the chalice at Mass, and lift it up to the Father as the only 
worthy thanksgiving that we can offer Him. It would seem that 
this action is not enough known, not frequent enough, at least 
among ordinary Christians. Yet it is not reserved to a Gertrude 
or an Elizabeth of the Trinity, it is the action indicated to all 
those redeemed by Christ by the daily liturgy. ‘““We offer Thee, O 
Lord, the chalice of salvation,’” we say in the Mass. This offering 
must not be, for us, solely bound to the celebration of the holy 
Sacrifice. It should be the accustomed movement of our hearts, 
since the Heart of Christ unceasingly offers itself for us to His 
Father in eternal glory as He did on earth. 

Fifth Antiphon: ‘‘With the Lord is loving kindness, and 
plenteous redemption is with Him.’’ Note the choice which the 
Church makes of Psalm XXIX, De profundis, on this feast of 
love, as she did on Christmas, that other feast of love. This psalm, 
so beautiful in its humility and trust, is especially suitable here, for 
on such a day we can say to the Lord: “Because of Thy law, I 
hoped, I endured Thy gaze, O Lord.” 

Yes, because of Thy justice, since Thy Son has abundantly 
paid the price of atonement and redemption; Thy justice is in debt 
to Thy mercy, since the earth offers Thee a Heart which gives Thee 
more of perfect love than human hearts, in their worst perversity, 
could bring forth of hatred and ingratitude. Henceforth the voice 
of mankind touches Thy fatherly bosom. Though it rises from an 
abyss of misery and guilt, it rises also from an abyss of love which 
justifies all trust. 

Little Chapter: ‘Brethren, to me, the least of all the saints, 
is given this grace to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to enlighten all men, that they may see what 
is the dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden from 
eternity in God.” 

This Chapter is more apostolic than the old one, beautiful 
as it was. It announces the supreme thirst of the divine Heart—to 
be revealed to the nations—and it aims at spreading the flaming 
zeal of the Vicar of Christ, which is to make known the Redeemer 
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to all peoples. This is indeed the rising Light of which the Third 
Antiphon speaks. Readers of this Chapter take it, just as naturally 
and justly, from the lips of Pius XI as from the pen of St. Paul. 
The Apostle of the Nations was announcing to the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ, the dispensation of the mys- 
teries of a God who created all things, who makes no distinction 
between any of His creatures, “‘making void the law of command- 
ments contained in decrees, that he might make the two (Jesus 
and Gentiles) in himself into one man, making peace; and might 
reconcile both to God in one body by the cross, killing the enmi- 
ties in himself’’ (Eph. 2, 15-16). 

Pius XI is also chosen to work for revealing to those who are 
still Gentiles the supreme treasure of Christ; the love of a single 
Heart reigning over all men and making of them one kingdom, 
a kingdom of peace, in the love which gives us access to the Father. 
‘When two or three are gathered together in my name I shall be 
in the midst of them.’’ The revelation made through Pius XI, the 
Pope of the twentieth century, should result, like that of Paul to 
the Ephesians, in grounding and planting all mankind in charity 
and thus unifying it in “‘the love that surpasseth all understand- 
ing.” 

In the hymns of the new Office there is only a single change, 
but a very suggestive one. The second line of the doxology becomes 
Quit cordis fundis gratiam—‘‘Who scatterest grace by Thy Heart.” 
Here again is obvious the desire to ascribe every gift to its source, 
to show that all the gains of suffering and labor were first willed 
by love. 


That a special doxology should be given to the feast of the 
Sacred Heart is moreover another proof of the importance which . 
the Church attaches to the divine influence which this feast should 
exercise Over our souls. 


The Versicle is also changed into the following: ““Take upon 
yourself my yoke and learn of me, for I am meek and humble of 
heart’; and the former Versicle becomes the new Antiphon for 
the Magnificat: “I am come to cast fire upon the earth, and what 
do I desire, except that it should be kindled?’’ This change shows 
the dominant note of the old office, namely, to emphasize the thirst 
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for souls which consumes the Heart of Christ, and to kindle apos- 
tolic zeal in all the faithful. The text appeared once as a versicle; 
as an antiphon it appears both before and after the Magnificat. 
Whosoever would love is duly informed and sees what he must 
do in order to please the Savior. 

The Antiphons, the Little Chapter, and the Versicle of 
Lauds form an admirable summary of mystical life, because of the 
union of contemplative and apostolic life which they presuppose 
and inspire. They tell the story of the revelations of the Sacred 
Heart by the realization of the events which the Savior and the 
Prophets proclaimed. 

First Antiphon: ‘‘One of the soldiers with a spear opened His 
side, and immediately there came out blood and water.”’ 

The opened side, the stream of blood and water, so carefully 
noted by St. John the Evangelist, the stream of blood and water 
springing from the material heart of Christ, fulfills those ‘‘living 
waters’ foretold in the Temple of Jerusalem, and which gush 
originally from God's bosom itself, for “this he said of the spirit 
which they should receive’ (John 7, 39). Then, after pausing at 
the brutal cruelty of the wound, the supreme Teacher of our for- 
tunate time leads us on to the spiritual wound of love which the 


incarnate Word allowed to pierce His Heart, so strong but so in- 
finitely tender. 

Second Antiphon: “‘Jesus stood and cried, saying: If any 
man thirst, let him come to me and drink.”’ 


The scene is familiar; on the last day of the festival, Jesus, 
standing in the loftiest part of the Temple, let the love burst forth 
which He was no longer able to contain, in spite of the scornful 
and heedless crowds which were passing, in spite of the irony of 
those who would not even look at the Savior, and with an ardent 
gesture He cried: ‘“‘Let Him come... and out of His belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.”’ 

This call has traversed the centuries, and still remains. Will 
science find some day the secret of re-gathering all the waves of 
sound which have shaken our atmosphere? Have the vibrations 
of the divine voice really ceased to reverberate or will they come 
again one day to charm the human ear? It would be a sweet hope 
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for future centuries. Yet it would add nothing to the living con- 
tinuity of this call uttered by the Word made Man, which the 
gospel transmits to all generations. In these generations, however, 
as in those of messianic times, there are but few who hear or notice 
the burning words of Christ; so the third Antiphon continues the 
closely woven texture of the divine plan. 


Third Antiphon: ‘‘God hath loved us with an eternal love; 
wherefore, lifted up from the earth He hath drawn us in pity to 
His Heart.”’ 


The offering of His love to men, His declaration that His 
delight is to dwell in the midst of them, these do not cause the 
Word fully to triumph over the indifference of His loved ones. 
Yet He is not discouraged. He will give more—His life, the last 
drop of His blood. His mercy will lead Him to death on the gib- 
bet of a criminal. Then men will stop, will gaze in surprise, will 
understand, and, conquered, will rise like the centurion to the 
Heart fastened to the cross. The incarnate and crucified Word will 
draw all to Himself. His words will not remain unfulfilled, and 
the fourth Antiphon tells how He means to use His triumph: 
“Since you have seen and recognized me for your Savior, come—!”’ 


Fourth Antiphon: ‘Come unto me all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” 


It is the supreme height of love. Again it is for our own sakes 
that He calls us. He does not say: ““Come, adore, give thanks.’’ No, 
He says: ““Come and you will be refreshed.’’ In truth He lived and 
died for us, His happiness is to obtain ours! 


Fifth Antiphon: ‘‘My son, give me thy heart and let thine 
eyes keep my ways.” 


The Lord continues: ““When thy life has been relieved of its 
burden of sorrow by my strength and my hope, relieved of the 
weight of sin by my pardon, when all thy life has been made new, 
it will be necessary to be on guard against thy weakness, and that 
also will be my task. Entrust, therefore, thy heart to mine; then 
thou shalt share the vision of truth, even in this world, and this 
conquering light will fix thine eyes upon my ways which are those 
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of love. Faith and charity will make thee reign with me and 
through me.” 


As we can see, the liturgy has a place only for love. It does 
not contain a single merely human consideration. And indeed 
nothing is so worth while as to listen in our hearts to these words 
of Christ. Any commentary is less strong, less gentle, and infi- 
nitely less effective than these arrows of love that come from the 
divine Heart and are aimed at the heart of each man throughout 
the centuries. 


At the Benedictus, a luminous revelation is made to us; the 
Church tells us why all the mystery of our salvation and sanctifi- 
cation depends on the piercing of the divine Heart. 


Antiphon of the Benedictus: ‘“These things were done that 
the scripture might be fulfilled: they shall look on Him whom they 
pierced.”’ 


In order to understand and to follow, it is necessary first to 
see. Christ came, as we know, that we might have light, which can 
come to us only through Him. “I am the gate . . . none cometh to 
the Father but by me... I am the way.’”’ The Heart of Christ is 
the holy of holies in this temple which men have destroyed and 
which the Savior has rebuilt in three days. In this holy of holies 
God has actually enclosed all the love which He has for mankind, 
and which mankind owes Him. 


This Heart had to be opened to yield its treasure, that men, 
as expressed in the Versicle following the Antiphon, might come 
in the fullness of light, ‘‘to draw in gladness from the fountains 
of the Lord.’’ The same thrust of the lance enables men to see and 
to enter, and lets the torrents of mercy gush forth. 


O you who read these lines, for your happiness in this world 
and the next, make the experiment! Whatever be your attitude 
toward the Savior, whether you have been indifferent or hostile, 
do but take the step, and ask with sincere longing for this living 
water which flows unceasingly for you. Ask to “‘see’’ into this 
Heart opened expressly for you, and wait with confidence for the 
answer to your prayer. ‘“‘Him that cometh to me I will not cast 


out’ (John 6, 37). 
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What is to be seen in this Heart? That nothing was imposed 
on Christ or forced from Him, that He gave Himself to all and 
that He gave everything for love. ‘“‘No one taketh my life from 
me; I leave it freely.’’ He leaves it because He is meek, He loves, 
and He wishes to inherit the earth. In Christ’s Heart it is possible 
to see the virtue on which alone can live a love that is essentially 
generous, magnanimous, and unwearying in mercy—humility. 
Who was ever as gentle and tender of heart as Christ? He never 
resented a personal injury. Those who pierced Him—all of us 
and each one of us—vwill see this gentleness of His. From lips that 
are motionless after the final wound they will gather an ineffable 
lesson of sacrifice, of total self-forgetfulness, in the absorbing pas- 
sion of love for God and love of one’s neighbor. 

They will see that the central point of this passion of love is 
in the unity of the Father with the Son and the divine Spirit, 
dwelling in the Heart of the incarnate Word, as in the heart of all 
the just; they will understand that they were created to lose them- 
selves in this Trinity, their beginning, their end, their center, which 
Heaven cannot contain and which love drew down amongst us. 

The former Office showed us the Messias revealed by the syn- 

optic gospels, the Lord’s Anointed, “His Just One,’’ laden with 
sorrow and insult, and worthy of all our homage and loving pity. 
The new Office brings us tb the school of the Eagle of Patmos, 
unveils for us the Messias wounded by love, the incarnate Word, 
who wishes that each one of us should share, even in this life, His 
eternal prerogatives, His eternal Being. ‘‘As many as received Him, 
He gave them power to be made the sons of God.”’ 
But to become sons of God, other Christs, means to pass 
through the world doing good, and to die in a spirit of forgiveness 
on Calvary, with our eldest Brother, the eternal Word who is also 
the Son of the Virgin Mary. It means also to rise gloriously with 
Christ, always devoted to the divine work of love which made the 
Savior, in His paschal triumph, whisper to His Father, ‘‘I rose up 
and am still with Thee’ (Psalm 138, 18), and to us His brethren, 
“Behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world’ (Mat. 28, 20). 


The grace of our Baptism should lead us thither. 
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VI. SYRIAN 


HE Syrian rite is used by a number of Arabic-speaking 
Syrians, with their own ecclesiastical organizations, 
chiefly in Syria, Iraq, and Kurdistan. They are di- 
vided into two bodies; the larger, called Jacobites, 
after their leader Jacob Baradal, has been separated 


from Rome since the middle of the fifth century and professes the 
Monophysite heresy; they number about 80,000. The Catholics, 
of whom there are some 45,000, are governed by their own Patri- 


arch of Antioch, who lives at Beirut and under whom are six 
archbishops and four bishops. 


There is nothing very noticeable to look at about a Syrian 
Catholic church, which may have points of resemblance to almost 
any sort of eastern church or even resemble a Latin one (e. g., the 
one in Paris) ; on the other hand, their holy Liturgy is very inter- 
esting, for it is a form of the ancient Liturgy of St. James, origin- 
ating in Antioch and Jerusalem, from which are descended the 
Byzantine, Armenian, and perhaps the Chaldean Liturgies. The 
Maronite (see Orate Fratres, Vol. V., p. 163) is another version 
of the same. It is now celebrated in Syriac (Aramaic, the language 
ef our Lord), though originally in Greek. 


A curtain being drawn across the sanctuary and the choir 
singing the Third and Sixth hours of the Divine Office, the cele- 
brant goes into the sanctuary, wearing his ordinary cassock and 
cylindrical black hat, and says some preliminary prayers, includ- 
ing the psalm Miserere, standing at the foot of the altar steps. 
Then he goes up to the altar and prepares the vessels and gifts; the 
bread, leavened and containing a little salt, is in the form of a 
round cake, and water is added to the wine. After finishing his 
preparatory prayers he retires to the sacristy and puts on the vest- 
ments which are of the usual full eastern forms. 


The curtain is opened and the Liturgy of the Catechumens 
begins by the celebrant’s praying for remission of and protection 
from sins: 
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“O Lord, almighty God, who forgives the sins of men and 
desires not the death of a transgressor, I stretch out to Thee 
the hands of my heart, asking for the forgiveness of all my 
sins, unworthy of it though I be; I implore Thee to protect 
my soul from all the snares of the enemy. . .”’ 


He goes up to the altar, uncovers the bread and wine and offers 
them together, crossing his hands, and commemorating the divine 
economy of the salvation of mankind: our Lord, his life, death, 
resurrection . . . the holy Eucharist . . . Adam and Eve, Our 
Lady, the prophets, apostles, etc., and all who have been pleasing 
to God. The conclusion, for all Christians, is particularly fine: 

“In like manner we commemmorate our parents and brethren, 

those who teach us the words of truth, our dead and all the 

faithful departed, particularly our relatives and those asso- 
ciated with them and the benefactors of this holy place, and 
all whosoever are in communion with us, whether it be by 
word or deed, by little thing or great, and most particularly 

him for whom this sacrifice is offered today, N. 

Then he commemorates the saint or feast of the day, prays for his 
ancestors, parents and relations, and covers up the chalice and 
paten, saying, ‘““The heavens have been covered by his mighty 
splendor and the earth filled with his glory.’’ Saying a long 
prayer he incenses the altar, the gifts (the people repeating memen- 
toes of the saints after him), the clergy, and the congregation. 

A procession is formed (the “‘little entrance’), the priest 
carrying the Gospel-book and the deacon incensing it, which goes 
around the altar, the choir singing a hymn beginning: 

“Glory to Thee, my God and my King, only-begotten Son 

and Word of the heavenly Father, who by His nature is im- 

mortal.”’ 

This finished, the celebrant at the altar sings the Trisagion three 
times: 

“Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One.”’ 

(Choir:) ‘Have mercy on us.” 

While the priest says silently the prayer of the Epistle, the choir 
sings verse 8 of Galatians i, and the deacon, standing at the altar- 
rail and facing the people, chants the Epistle in Arabic. A psalm- 
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verse and alleluia are sung while the priest says the prayer of the 
Gospel, and the deacon calls on the people: 

“Offer to the Lord a sacrifice of praise, bring gifts and enter 

into the house of the Lord, worship Him before His holy 

altar. Alleluia! Let us attend and keep silence, listening with 
fear and a pure heart to the message of the life-giving words 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ which is read to us.” 

(Priest:) | ‘‘Peace be with you all.” 

(People:) ‘And with thy spirit.” 

(Priest:) ‘‘The holy Gospel of our Lord. . .” etc. 
He chants the Gospel in Arabic, acolytes with lights standing on 
either side and the deacon swinging the thurible. 

After a variable hymn, the Liturgy of the Faithful begins 
with a long prayer in three parts in which the priest, recognizing 
his unworthiness for so sacred an office, asks the divine mercy to 
supply his lack, pardon his faults, etc. Then he incenses the altar, 
clergy, and people while the deacon chants the Creed, which has 
been intoned by the celebrant. ‘‘We believe in one God,”’ etc., 
(Filtoque is added). The priest washes his hands, and silently 
recites a sort of Confiteor, beginning ‘“‘My brethren and my friends, 
pray for me.” 

The canon (anaphora)* begins with the prayer and kiss of 
peace, the deacon kissing the altar and the celebrant’s hand and 
the people passing it among themselves by touching hands. The 
priest chants prayers for the blessing of God and a worthy offer- 
ing, blesses the people, and the deacon sings: 

“Let us hold ourselves worthily, with fear and purity and 

holiness and charity and true faith, above all with fear of 

God, observing his holy oblation which is displayed before 

us and which is offered for us, a living Victim to God the 

Father, by the hands of his priest.” 

(Priest: ) “Let us lift up our minds, our thoughts, and 

our hearts.”’ 


(People:) ‘They are to the Lord.” 





1 The Catholic Syrians have seven anaphoras, of which this, “of St. James,” 
is the chief. 
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he (Priest:) ‘‘Let us give thanks to the Lord with fear.”’ 
(People:) “It is just and right.” 

er He begins the preface inaudibly, continues it aloud, the choir 

ly singing the Sanctus and Benedictus to which he adds a long am- 

th plification privately, leading directly to the words of consecration 

ds which are sung aloud, the people answering ‘‘Amen.’’ There are 


as no elevations or genuflections, but a profound bow. Priest and 
people commemorate the Lord’s death, resurrection, ascension, 
and second coming, and while he makes the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost inaudibly the deacon chants: 
‘How terrible is this hour and sacred this moment, O my 


on brothers, for the holy and life-giving Spirit comes down 
from the heights of heaven and rests upon the Eucharist in 
ns this sanctuary to sanctify it; stand up, then, in fear, and 
ng pray. May peace be upon us and the care of God our Father 
to with all. Let us say aloud, and three times, Kyrie eleison.”’ 
ir, (People:) ‘‘Kyrie eleison.’’ (Thrice.) 
as The priest continues and concludes the invocation aloud, the peo- 
C., ple answering ““Amen.’’ Then comes a long memento of the living 
ly and the dead, the finest general intercession in any Liturgy. The 
ls, deacon prays in litany form, the people answering Kyrie eleison, 
for the living Fathers (the Pope of Rome, the Patriarch of An- 
of tioch, the bishop and clergy), for all our brethren, for sovereigns 
nd and rulers, for the intercession of the saints, for the Fathers of 
he the Church who are dead, for all the faithful departed:* during 
or - each litany the priest says secretly a prayer to the same effect, con- 
tinued and concluded aloud after each division. The first of these 
nd prayers begins ‘We offer this great and bloodless sacrifice for Thy 
of holy Church who puts her confidence therein, particularly for 
re Sion, mother of all orthodox churches, Grant her, O Lord, the 
he gifts of Thy spirit.’ This great manifestation of the oneness and 
reality of the Mystical Body ends appropriately with a blessing: 
- “May the mercy of the great God and of our Savior Jesus 


4 %? 

Christ be upon you for ever, my brethren. 

2 On the altar is a tablet bearing the names of the dead for whom prayers 
areasked. At this point the celebrant touches the sacred Host and makes a triple 
sign of the cross over the names. 
gg 1 Jerusalem was, of course, the first of all Christian ehurches and this 
reference to it reminds us of the origin of this Liturgy there and at Antioch. 
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While the choir sings a hymn proper to the feast the priest 
performs the rather complex ceremony of breaking the Bread. The 
effect of it is that one piece of the Host is dropped into the chalice 
and all the other particles, including those required for the com- 
munion of the people, are so to say “‘anointed’’ with the precious 
Blood, one particle, having been dipped several times into the 
Chalice, being used as a “‘brush’’ for this purpose. Then he intones 
the Our Father, which is taken up by the people in Arabic, and 
adds: 


“O Lord God, keep from us any temptation we are unable 
to resist or give us strength so to do, and deliver us from 
es 


After further short prayers he elevates first the Host on the paten 
and then the Chalice, to the level of his eyes, chanting, “‘Holy 
things to the holy and pure,’’ and while the deacon replies, ““The 
Father alone is holy, the Son alone is holy, the Holy Ghost alone 
is holy. Blessed be the name of the Lord . . .”’ etc., he makes the 
sign of the cross with the Host on the paten and kisses it, and the 
same with the Chalice. 


The priest communicates himself by receiving the particle 
immersed in the Chalice with a spoon and drinks of the precious 
Blood. The people receive Holy Communion in a particularly im- 
pressive fashion. With the Paten in one hand and the Chalice in 
the other the celebrant says aloud three short prayers, asking for 
pardon of sins and the grace of the sacrament; at each prayer he 
descends a step of the altar and so reaches the rails, where he hands 
the Paten and Chalice to the deacon. He then administers a par- 
ticle of the Host to each of the lay-people, who are standing, and 
in consequence of the ‘‘anointing’’ above referred to they receive 
under both kinds. Then he again takes the Paten and Chalice and 
blesses them therewith, saying: 

“Glory to Thee, glory to Thee, glory to Thee, for ever, our 

Lord and our God. O Lord Jesus Christ, may Thy Blood 

with which we are nourished and Thy propitiating Blood of 

which we have drunk, be not for our judgment and our con- 
demnation but for the everlasting life and salvation of us all.” 
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CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 


(People:) ‘““The world bows down and worships Thee and 

every tongue speaks Thy name, for Thou art the resurrection 

of the dead and the sure hope of those that sleep. We praise 

Thee and we thank Thee, O Lord God.”’ 

After reciting prayers of thanksgiving the celebrant dismisses 
the people with a blessing: 

“Peace be with you all.” 

(People:) ‘‘And with thy spirit.’ 

(Priest:) | ‘‘O great and worshipful God, who hast opened 

the heavens and come down therefrom for the saving of the 

human race, look on us with mercy and grace. Bless Thy 

people and preserve Thine inheritance, for at all times we 

praise Thee who art God,’ with God the Father who begot 

Thee and with the Holy Spirit, now, always, and for ever 


and ever.” 
(People:) ‘‘Amen.”’ 
(Priest:) | “‘Go in peace, brethren, and pray for me.”’ 


The priest then consumes what remains of the Holy Things, 
cleanses his hands and the vessels, and makes his thanksgiving, 
including the final prayer before the altar which expresses that 
devotion and respect for God’s table common to all orientals. : 

“Remain ‘in peace, O holy altar of the Lord. I know not if 

I shall again return to thee or no . . . Remain in peace, 

table of life, to be a witness for me before our Lord Jesus 

Christ of whom I will not cease to think, henceforth and 

for ever. Amen.” 

A form of the same prayer is said after the Liturgy by priests 
of the Maronite rite (Orate Fratres, Vol. V, p. 167). 

The Syrians are one of the smallest of Catholic bodies but 
their form of the holy Sacrifice is the most ancient of any still in 
use, and it is one of the most beautiful; the writer will not easily 
forget the first time he assisted at its celebration, most appropri- 
ately on the hill of Sion, ‘‘mother of all orthodox churches,’’ and 
within the octave of the Pentecost, ten years ago. In reading the 
text there stands out its simplicity, its consciousness of utter un- 


1 Note this remarkable expression of the divinity of Christ, a prayer ad- 
dressed to Him as under the name of God. 
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worthiness washed away by the Blood of Christ, and its em- 
phasis on the unity and extension of the Church which is his 
Body—‘‘all who are in communion with us, whether by word 
or deed, by little thing or great.’’ There is no English translation 
of the present use of this Liturgy but there is a useful little book 
published by La Bonne Presse (rue Bayard 5, Paris) called Petit 
Manuel de la Messe Syrienne. I must thank Fr. Gabriel Khowi, a 
Syrian priest of Beirut, for reading over this article for me. 


There are a few Catholic Syrians’ in the United States and 
they have now, I believe, a church at Brooklyn. But it is sad to 
consider that a large number of Catholics of various eastern rites 
in America have been in the habit of attending non-Catholic 
churches of their rite owing to the neglect, ignorance, and indif- 
ference of their Latin brethren in that country—even though they 
are Catholics no less than us and in many cases belong to commu- 
nities which have suffered incredible persecution for their faith, 
even down to our own day. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Capel-y-fin, Wales. 


1 They must not be confused with those Syrian Catholics who use the Maro- 
nite or Byzantine rites. The latter are usually called Melkites, to distinguish them. 








~~ ~_~_~~___—~ 


The liturgical prayer ts our religion expressed in 
words and lived. It is doctrine applied and expressed in 
a language instinct with supernatural energies, which is 
given its maximum of appeal by the aid of all the arts; 
it ts the life of Jesus Christ reproduced in the cycle of 
the liturgical year, recounted annually in the Gospels, 
explained in the Epistles and the homilies, made more 
efficacious by the active participation of the fatthful in 
the holy mysteries. It is, in short, Christianity become 
concrete, condensed, and as it were, prepared to be the 
nourishment of souls—ABBE CROEGAERT. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN BELGIUM AMONG 
THE WALLOONS 
(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930.) 

HE following report does not purpose to give the 
history of the liturgical movement in Belgium. It is 
the present that interests us, and only in as much as 
it is a preparation for the future. 





Nevertheless this essentially progressive and 
practical topic invites a backward glance; for every living insti- 
tution ought carefully to apply itself to conserve the spirit of its 
origin. 

To make a proper beginning, it is but fair to recognize that 
it was the wonderful work of Dom Gueranger which gave the 
first impetus to the movement. It is not from the viewpoint of 
historical science that one must judge this man and his initiative. 
Not everything may pass there without dispute. But it is necessary 
to protest against the summary judgments which have recently 
been pronounced against this great monk. He understood what few 
minds were aware of at the time: the incomparable value of the 
prayer of the Church. Above all, being a man of action, he suc- 
ceeded in radiating his ideal, no less by the publication of his 
Liturgical Y ear—the first great milestone along our route—than 
by the living institution of Solesmes, which is really more impor- 
tant for us, because it was at Solesmes that the brothers Wolter, 
founders of Beuron, imbibed the principles which were to inspire 
their monastic institution; and it was from Beuron that a humble 
colony of monks set out in 1872 to establish itself in Belgium on 
the then lonely hill of Maredsous. 


In 1882 Dom van Caloen published his Missal for the Faith- 
ful, in order, as he said, to give Christians ‘‘the spiritual food 
which the Church, their tender mother, constantly held out to 
them for eighteen centuries.’’ And when two years later he founded 
a review, the Messager des fideles, he noted from the outset that it 
pursued the same end as the Missal, namely “‘to bring the faithful 
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of the Church back to their mother, to have them taste by making 
them understand the traditions, the teachings, the rites of the 
Church. This—he added—we believe to be a most efficient means 
of contributing towards the revival of the Christian spirit in the 
world.”’ 











































The work advanced slowly until in 1909 it made giant strides 
under the impetus of Dom Lambert Beauduin, monk of Mont 
César abbey, a daughter of Maredsous. 





I only wish to recall here the prodigious success of the leaflet 
Vie Liturgique, which has been called the Missal of the common 
people. In a short time it counted 70,000 subscribers. 


Two years later the same indefatigable apostle founded his 
review Questions Liturgiques, destined for the clergy. It appeared 
in concert with the Liturgisch Tijdschrift of Afflighem and the 
Revue liturgique et benedictine of Maredsous. By this time the Vie 
liturgique had progressed to fifteen editions. Liturgical congresses 
began to be held; liturgical weeks and days, liturgical retreats, 
liturgical bureaus and museums were organized, and liturgical 
pamphlets published. Then came the war which suddenly put a 
stop to all this, just as the icy cold fixes the undulating wave in 
one night. 





Before considering how our movement resumed its life later 
at the thawing, we must stop for a moment and contemplate its 
victorious youth. Whence came this sudden exuberance? If in 
April the buds burst forth all at once, is it not a clear sign of the 
long flowing of the sap? 


The success of the nascent liturgical movement came as a re- 
sult of the great need souls then felt for this strengthening nour- 
ishment. Cardinal Mercier, presiding at the Congress of Malines in 
1909, at which the idea was launched by Dom Beauduin ard at 
once seconded by Godfrey Kurth, related how, when the elocuent 
historian voiced his regret that the Missal had fallen from the 
hands of the faithful, hoping to see it taken up again, “‘a sympa- 
thetic murmur’ passed through the assembly. ““The souls of the 
audience,’’ writes the Cardinal, “‘were prepared for this reproach, 
feeling the desire rise up within them. They became distinctly 
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AMONG THE WALLOONS 


conscious of a duty long neglected and of an obligation to make 
ready to carry it out.”’ 


Here we discover one of the evident marks of our liturgical 
movement: it was and remains essentially religious. 

It proceeds neither from a desire to augment the pomp of 
ceremonies, nor from a meticulous observance of ritual prescrip- 
tions, nor from a concern for esthetic beauty, nor from a taste for 
archeology, nor from any historical preoccupation. No, it aims 
at nothing but a sincere and ardent return to the prayer of the 
Church. Struck by the crying contradiction too often presented by 
the piety of Christians who, though instructed in the doctrinal 
grandeur of the Mass and the strict obligation of attendance, never- 
theless assist at it with perfect indifference, with a real disregard 
of its value, with a lamentable ignorance of its rites, therefore the 
promoters of the liturgy are striving to put an end to this scandal. 
They try to give back to the people that understanding of the ritual 
acts which it ought to have. They are advancing more and more 
towards that goal. What they are endeavoring to restore is, in the 
last analysis, the full, living faith of the Church, Spouse and Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, Mother of all Christians, praying for her 
children and with them, leading them by means of the sacraments 
to the one common Father. 


Individualism had little by little gnawed away the conscious- 
ness of this doctrine so essential and so grand. It must be regained. 

Hence it becomes evident that the liturgical movement, as it 
was understood in the beginning, was nothing more than an effort 
to spread in the domain of piety the grand theology of the Church, 
as St. Paul had revealed it. All those who, as partisans or adversa- 
ries, have seen in it anything else, were grossly mistaken. 

By this we do not mean to say that the liturgy does not make 
use of the aids offered by history, the arts, and archeology. On the 
contrary, these ‘‘ancillae liturgiae’’ will render her indispensable 
service. Thus it is no longer held that the movement ought to 
confine itself to the theoretical sphere of ideas, nor should it fail 
to enter into the humble everyday life of the country parish and 
its tiny sanctuary. From the first liturgical retreat, preached in 
1912, the lectures treated of ceremonial, congregational singing. 
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Gregorian scholae, practical methods for piety and study, the con- 
struction and decoration of houses of worship. 


It is important not to allow oneself to be drawn along by 
science or art or practice to the point of losing sight of that which 
is essential, the spirit which alone vivifies. 


Experience has revealed two facts that must ever be borne 
in mind. The first one is, that in liturgy as well as in other things, 
one will always find the Don Quixote as to theory and the Sancho 
Panza as to practice. Both must be kept in control, because the one 
can not get along without the other. 


The second fact is, that the doctrine which animates the li- 
turgical revival does not everywhere find minds prepared to receive 
it. It penetrates very slowly. Hence it is necessary to inculcate it 
with perseverance, and consequently we must accord to instruction 
the preponderant role in our movement. Our practical efforts 
would remain sterile, would we cease to have due regard for in- 
struction. 


It can be imagined that the progress of such an extensive 
undertaking, sometimes running counter to inveterate habits 
should offer the inimicus homo an occasion to sow cockle. This 
he did not fail to do. But the war came to drown all controversy. 
The terrible tempest swept away everything, the tares as well as 
the wheat. 

* 

Now we must see how, five years later, the seed was sown 
anew, and what kind of harvest these sowings are producing today. 

The first fact to be recorded is the appearance of a new star in 
our firmament. The abbey of St. Andrew near Bruges from this 
time on, through Dom Gaspar Lefebvre and his collaborator Dom 
Anselm Veys, assumes a considerable share in the work of pop- 
ularizing the liturgy. Alas, it is again a Benedictine star! The 
liturgical movement is being looked upon as a Benedictine special- 
ty, and what is worse, as a Benedictine method of Christian piety. 
Really, we are compromising the movement and the Church! 


Let us speak first of reunions. Reunions are necessary for every 
group that wants to continue to live. 
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AMONG THE WALLOONS 


We have again taken up and developed the annual Liturgical 
Weeks. The clergy and laity come together for three or four days, 
generally from Monday to Thursday. Liturgical subjects are ex- 
plained and freely discussed. Highmass and Vespers form, as far 
as possible, the framework of the day’s program. The topics are 
presented by different speakers. Experience has shown that it is 
desirable to select a definite theme for the convention, and that the 
Weeks should not always be held at an abbey—at Mont Cesar for 
example. It has been made a rule to alternate: at one time with 
the monks, the next time outside. Thus we have gone successively 
to Malines, Huy, Tournai, and Antwerp. There is a considerable 
advantage in this, for the indifferent ones are also reached. Whilst 
at Louvain a good hundred attended, we had at Tournai seven 
hundred followers. 


Concerning the subject matter of the Weeks, we have not 
escaped criticism: some were too much Don Quixote, others too 
much Sancho Panza. It was inconvenient, moreover, to unite 
priests and laity in one auditorium. 

It is suggested that we revive the strictly liturgical retreats 
for priests, and in such a manner that they do not overlap with 
the Liturgical Week 


Let us pass on to diocesan reunions. 


Liege organized an annual Gregorian Day for the deanery, to 
be held on Easter Monday. The chant is not its only objective. 
Since 1929 also a Liturgical Day for priests has been inaugurated. 
In 1930 a new means of promoting the liturgy has been tried out 
with great success: a Liturgical Day for parishes. It comprises the 
Dialog Mass, Collective singing at Mass and Vespers, liturgical in- 
structions and the chanting of Compline. The object is to implant 
into the parish active participation in the divine services. One 
could not dream of arriving at this point, except by constant en- 
deavor and on condition that a competent musician is at hand— 
perferably a priest—to sustain and direct the effort. 


Namur has developed particularly a Gregorian movement, of 
which I shall speak later. Each year a solemn day with Mass, Ves- 
pers, and an instructive session brings together a larger number of 
the clergy and laity at some diocesan centre. 
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At Tournai as at Liege a very important Gregorian Day is 
conducted each year (Pentecost Monday), which aims to introduce 
congregational singing. 

All these reunions demand attentive preparation, which is, on 
the whole, one of their greatest benefits. 


We must further mention the Liturgical Days organized in 
the educational institutions, closely modelled on the Parish Days. 
Days for Mass servers bring these together at some sufficiently large 
centre. At Liege they have regular fixed days: the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents and Easter Tuesday. 


Many of these reunions still require assistance from the out- 
side—practically that of the black cowl. The future extension of 
these means of parochial education, if desirable, seems to me poss 
ible only if diocesan organizations are called upon to help, because 
St. Benedict looks not without some severity upon the frequent 
excursions of his monks. 


BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
(To Be Continued) 





The Catholic Church is the connecting link be: 
tween the world and the supernatural; the Catholic lit- 
urgy ts the arena of the life of the Church, tn which 
the world and the supernatural are joined. Liturgy ts 
“formed life,’ not lifeless form; it ts life that molded 
itself in forms, not for the sake of instruction or con- 
version, but only, as Guardini says so well, “to become 
a living work of art before God for no other purpose 
than that being before God and living.’-—MARIA 
FUERTH. 
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WITH OuR It is a sign of the advancing de-Christianization of 
READERS the age that the ancient marriage ceremonies are 
gradually being discarded or substituted by modern 

practices. In the ages of faith the nuptial Mass constituted an im- 
portant part of the marriage celebration. The Rev. M .J. Rouet, 
S.J., in La Vie Catholique, January, 1931, issue, points out that 
in the earliest period of the Christian era the marriage feast was 
celebrated in conjunction with the agape or love-feast, which was 
attended by a number of bishops. Before the ceremony the be- 
trothed regularly offered gifts. In several dioceses in France this 
custom is still in vogue, the offering consisting of a large candle 
which is handed by the contracting parties to the priest who per- 
formed the ceremony. For a long time a beautiful custom prevailed: 
a large white veil was held by four men spread over the heads of 
the bridal couple until the moment of holy Communion. IIlegi- 
timate children taking their place beneath the veil were considered 
legitimate after the ceremony. Before the nuptial blessing the priest 
was wont to tie a white cord around the couple symbolic of the 
unending fidelity that they were henceforth bound to keep to each 
other. Very significant was the kiss of peace which the bridegroom 
received from the priest in order to impart it to his new wife. Holy 
Communion, which was considered self-evident, was administered 
by breaking a host into two halves and giving one to each of the 
married couple. The closing of the celebration consisted in the 
blessing of the marriage chamber which took place in the evening 
by the priest vested in surplice and stole. Our present ritual still 
retains this blessing. There is no doubt that these blessings and 
significant ceremonies served to enhance the understanding of the 
sacrament of Matrimony which St. Paul calls ‘‘a great sacrament in 
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Christ and in the Church.”’ If revived in our own age of loose 
thinking on matrimony, they would greatly aid in the renewal of 
marriage and family. 


The Annals of St. Joseph, April, 1931, published by the 
Norbertine Fathers at West DePere, Wisconsin, contain an article 
entitled, ‘““Toward a Liturgical Renovation in the Praemonstra- 
tensian Order.’’ The writer traces a gradual renovation of the lit- 
urgy in the order from the year 1146 to the present day. The 
Gallo-Roman liturgy, which had been adopted by the Norbertines 
in the beginning, was abandoned in favor of the Roman liturgy 
in compliance with the request of Pope Gregory XIII at the out- 
set of the seventeenth century. When Pope Pius X prescribed a 
revision of the musical formulas of sacred chant and re-edited the 
Gregorian hymnals according to the original reading, the Praemon 
stratensian Order followed the pontifical injunction without delay 
“By order of the General Chapter, a commission was established 
(1904) to study the ancient musical manuscripts. In 1910 it 
published the Graduale Praemonstratense compiled from many 
codices, the oldest of which dated from the twelfth century. The 
text thus reconstituted could flatter itself as being the closest poss- 
ible approximation to the melodies in use from the beginning of 
the order. Its appearance was saluted with joy by all lovers of 
plainchant, because it restored to honor the extremely singular 
Gregorian themes, venerable vestiges of a once flourishing liturgy, 
which for centuries lay hidden in the dusty parchments of great 
libraries. The World War stopped the work and dispersed the 
searchers. Nevertheless, at this time the Antiphonary and the other 
books of chant await only a favorable occasion to leave the press. 
—Not content with reviving the musical formulas of their fore- 
fathers, the Norbertines undertook, a short time ago, the revision 
of the liturgical texts of the Office. At the General Chapter, as- 
sembled at the Abbey of Tongeloo, in the month of August, 
1927, a proposal was voted to adopt as a principle, in the elabora- 
tion of this work, a return to old traditions.—The texts of the 
Breviary have been revised according to the ancient manuscripts, 
several of which refer back to the thirteenth century and come from 
the direct filial abbeys of the original house, Premontre. For the 
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Ceremonial they look for advice to an older book, known as the 
Ordinarius Praemonstratensis, now preserved in the Munich Li- 
brary, and which dates back to the year 1175.—In a short time, 
the commission will undertake, with the same spirit and the same 
> the method, the correction of the Processional and the Missal.”’ 

The writer begins his paper with the words: “‘It has been 
atee. said repeatedly that one of the characteristics of the modern vitality 
> lit- of the Church is the liturgical renovation.’’ He finds it very natural 
The that ‘‘the religious orders, especially those which have inscribed 
on their program the sanctification of their members by choral 
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“en prayer, have furthered with a particular love the success of the 
one. liturgical revival.”’ 

ed a ae . al sta wa ae 

s the The liturgical revival movement is rapidly gaining ascendency 
cn in almost all countries. One who reads our Catholic papers and 
wand periodicals will not fail to note the ever growing number of articles 
‘shed in which the liturgy is pointed out as a most powerful means of 
0 it restoring all things in Christ. It is with particular pleasure that we 
aon observe a growing tendency to teach religion through the liturgy. 
The “There is a marked ‘stirring of the waters,’ revealing a whole- 
D0S8- some discontent in the field of religious instruction.’’ With these 
ig of words The Catholic Mind of April 22, 1931, introduces several 
ae iad papers dealing with various aspects of religious instruction. Of 
ular these one on “Christian Doctrine Through the Liturgy’”’ fills al- 
argy. most the entire issue. It is the sixth report of the Rev. John T. 
preat McMahon, Ph.D., inspector of schools of the archdiocese of Perth, 
Ties West Australia, to the archbishop, the clergy and teachers assembled 
sidiin at Conference Week, January 26, 1931. 

aie This report is a remarkable piece of work coming from a man 
ace, who for years has been inspector of schools and organizer of reli- 
alias gious instruction. It is a powerful ‘‘appeal to priests and people, 
e~ to teachers and children, to join the revived liturgical apostolate, 
gust, which seems to be the divinely appointed means of restoring all 
or things in Christ.’’ The strong points of Dr. McMahon lie in the 


€ the emphasis he gives to reaching the child-mind through the eye and 
the imagination, and in drawing attention to the wealth of prac- 


ripts, : : ‘ 
oo tical material found in the daily liturgy. Some of the sub-headings 
> the of the report give an idea of the points brought out by Dr. Mc- 
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Mahon, e.g., Stemming the Leakage—The Catechism Way and 
the Liturgical Way. The Theology of the People—The Mass as 
the Center—Active Participation—-Why the Missal?—Efficacy of 
Liturgical Prayer—A Liturgical Program—Unlock the Ritual— 
Link Parish Church and Parish School—Convert Thyself. 

Dr. McMahon is one of the Associate Editors of Orate Fra 
tres and author of the inspiring book Some Methods of Teaching 
Catechism (Benziger Bros.). As was to be expected he quotes 
extensively from Orate Fratres. He is one of the leaders of the 
liturgical movement in Australia. 


The Placidian, a Benedictine Review published by St. An- 
selm’s Priory, Washington, D. C., is ever alert to lead its readers 
to a better appreciation of the liturgy. In its April issue we find 
two articles that are calculated to arouse interest in the reader who 
as yet is unsympathetic toward the liturgical movement. One of 
these papers entitled, ‘‘Concerning the Essence of the Liturgy,’’ is 
a translation made by J. Ninian McDonald, O.S.B., of the Preface 
to Das Jahr des Heiles, 1930, of Professor Parsch. The author 
proves that the definition of the liturgy as ‘‘the Church’s public 
worship of God”’ is inadequate.—Proceeding from the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, he formulates another definition which is more 
comprehensive and exact: “The liturgy is the life-bestowing, life- 
preserving operation of the Church in her mysteries’; in other 
words: the chief aim of the Church in her liturgical year is “‘to 
impart divine life to us through concelebration and participation 
in her sacramental worship.” 

In the second article, “Spiritual Hors d’ Oeuvre,’’ Dom 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., analyses the present day status of Chris- 
tian piety in our country, and comes to the conclusion that 
we face the problem in the future of holding the interest and loyal- 
ty of our Catholic people owing to the lack of popular apprecia- 
tion for the all-important means of grace directly bequeathed to 
the Church by her divine Founder. Devotions and similar non- 
essential but more sentimentally attractive practices are over- 
emphasized, producing a confusing and harmful sort of piety. The 
solution of the problem lies in the cultivation among the faithful 
“of a better realization of and taste for the Mass and its sur 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


roundings, and insistence upon Holy Communion as a part of 
Mass, as the means of uniting themselves with Christ-in-action, the 
Source of all we spiritually need.” 

Oo 





THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE IN PRACTICE 
EARLY LEADERS (CONTINUED) 


The priests had listened with rapt attention to their friend’s 
telling of the complete success he had had with his dialog Mass 
that morning. They appeared puzzled and were at a loss to grasp 
the meaning of the story. Was there a new decree from Rome 
which by chance they had overlooked? At any rate their interes 
had been aroused and they were ready to belabour him with ques- 
tions. Father L. had observ:d their frame of mind and hurriedly 
queried, ““And how did you do it?’’ His neighbor briefly told of 
the method he had followed and added that he looked forward to 
great spiritual results to come from this new venture for his 
parish, alluding to the wonderful effects which the liturgical move- 
ment already had produced in several European countries. ‘“‘Liturgi- 
cal movement,’’ intervened one of the priests, “‘why, that con- 
cerns some countries of Europe where they still have many prac- 
tices at variance with our liturgy.”’ ‘‘I conceive the liturgical move- 
ment as having to do with the various ceremonies of our religious 
services,’ the other priest put in. ‘‘Quite otherwise in either case,”’ 
Father B. retorted, seeing his opportunity to make his first con- 
verts to the liturgy. ““The liturgical revival concerns all, both 
clergy and faithful, in every country of the globe. It is, as the 
name implies, a movement towards the liturgy, towards a fuller 
appreciation of its value as a solid foundation of Christian life, 
as a fertile source of interior life and of the spirit of prayer. 

“You need but observe our people closely at Mass on Sun- 
days, and you will soon be convinced that a liturgical revival is 
needed. Our faithful are well-meaning enough, the majority of 
them at least come to Sunday Mass and receive the sacraments 
more or less frequently. But how many are really attentive to what 
is going on upon the altar? They are mere spectators at the Mass, 
performing their private devotions the while. How few enter into 
the spirit of the various feasts and seasons of the liturgical year! 
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Our people, and there can be no doubt about it, are far removed 
from the liturgy, which after all is the very soul and life of the 
Church. Is it to be wondered at that not a few make light of the 
Mass, the very center of religion, and of the sacraments, the divine- 
ly instituted channels of supernatural life? Leakage both in city 
and country parishes is assuming wider proportions in our day. 
Is the distance of our people from the liturgy not in large measure 
responsible for this sad state of affairs? I am fully convinced that 
our parochial life is by no means what it ought to be; there is 
too much passive assistance at divine worship and mechanical per- 
formance of our religious exercises; too little understanding of the 
liturgy and all it means to us. I have come to realize the need of 
drawing our people to the liturgy, to the mysteries of our faith 
that are given us for the life of the soul. Although I have studied 
the liturgical movement but a few weeks from a liturgical review, 
I am ready to predict that, if the movement develops throughout 
the Catholic world, as I am certain that it will, we shall experience 
a revival of the spiritual life of the faithful such as no other move- 
ment will be able to produce. By Easter I hope to be in a position 
to give you more convincing proofs for this assertion from the 
experience in my own parish.” 

The eloquent words had produced some good effect, for Father 
L. seemed already convinced of the truth of Father B.’s prediction 
and declared his willingness to follow in the footsteps of his 
friend. The other priests expressed their doubts as to the efficacy 
of the new movement. They would wait for the results which 
their neighbor had promised to furnish at a later date. 

The day had been a red letter day in Father B.’s ministry. It 
augured well for the future. He would yet kave a model parish, as 
was his ambition. The liturgical movement would do the work. 
“Renovabit faciem terrae—it will renew the face of the earth—if 
it be permitted to work freely,’’ he mused as he sat in his study 
that evening with the precious volume of the Revue Liturgique in 
his hands. “I can see a world of possibilities for the Church, if 
priests and people can be induced to become apostles of the liturgy. 
The main difficulty, I presume, lies in making a beginning. Once 
a person is truly won over to the great cause. there seems to develop 
a holy enthusiasm for the great liturgical apostolate. And then the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


field that opens up before one’s eyes grows larger and wider until 
it takes in the whole of the liturgy in all its ramifications, in all 
its bearings on the spiritual life of the individual and the parish.” 
Such was his own experience, now that he had made a beginning. 
It mattered only to continue and enlarge upon the work. 

During the week following, the sisters had practised several 
other appropriate hymns with the children, and once more re- 
hearsed the dialog Mass. Father B. then announced the new pro- 
program: Missa Recitata on all Sundays and feastdays of obliga- 
tion, and twice on week days; on the other days the ordinary 
Mass prayers were to be recited, and hymns chanted. This insured 
the necessary variety. More copies of the prayers were made for 
adults. 

On the following Sunday Father B. preached on the im- 
portance and the necessity of external worship, on the part played 
by the chant in the liturgy, and on the manner in which the faith- 
ful, according to the mind of the Church, should take an active 
part in the liturgical functions. Was the Mass not a drama par 
excellence? Hence the duty to assist as actors, not merely as spec- 
tators or listeners. He showed the vast difference between private 
devotions and public prayer which is offered by Christ Himself 
and His Church in her members. 

The good pastor invited those of his flock that were eager to 
join the children in their dialog Mass to the afternoon services, after 
which a short explanation of the structure of the Mass would be 
given, followed by a practice of the prayers. To his astonishment 
and delight a large number of his people made their appearance 
and cheerfully submitted to the practice hour. What pleased him 
still more was the fact that many of the younger set had come. 


(To be Continued) 
° 
“IT AM THE VINE, YOU ARE THE BRANCHES” 


(CONTINUED) 





Catholic Action or Lay Apostolate is the great need of the 
age. It embodies the hopes of the Vicar of Christ for a spiritual 
regeneration of the world. Its inspiration and strength lie in the 
royal priesthood of the laity. ‘“The faithful should share in the 
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work of the Apostolate both in their private and public life and 
under the authority of the bishops and priests, in order to help 
spread the knowledge and love of Christ, and thus earn the title of 
‘a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation. . .’ And they 
will bring about the rebirth of the individual, the family, society 
and the whole world’’ (Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Ubi arcano Det). 
Catholic Action also flows from and is nourished by charity, love 
being the specific element of all Christianity. For without such 
love of the members for Christ, the Head, and of member for 
member, the Body of Christ on earth would be a corpse and all 
religion empty. “If one member suffer anything, all the members 
suffer with it: if one member glory, all the members rejoice with 
it’ (1 Cor. 12, 26). The spirit of the Apostolate should be early 
cultivated in every Catholic child. The fundamental ideas may be 
explained as follows: 

“T am the Vine, you are the branches.’ As baptized Chris- 
tians you in some measure share in the priesthood of Christ and 
have the right and duty to join the ordained priest in offering the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass. There is still another right and duty 
which you have as sharers in Christ’s holy priesthood. You must 
assist the ordained priests in their work of bringing souls to Christ. 
By doing this, you become apostles of Christ. Every Catholic 
should be an apostle, a missionary of Christ. And what can you 
do for the souls of others? Even a child can do much to make 
others better branches of Christ, the Vine, or to obtain for some 
the grace to become children of God and members of the Catholic 
Church. By your good example in obedience, in behavior, in kind 
ness, you help others to become better Christians; by your devout 
prayers for sinners, you may be the instrument for their conversion, 
and by offering petitions for the poor heathen, you can obtain for 
some of them the grace of Baptism. And let us not forget that the 
prayers and the holy Sacrifice of the Mass which we offer for others 
is of the greatest value before God, because Christ and all the mem- 
bers of the communion of saints in heaven, in purgatory and on 
earth pray and offer the Sacrifice with us. 

An apostle of Christ must ever try to learn more of his holy 
religion, to understand better holy Mass, the sacraments, the feasts 
of the Church and all that is necessary to know and live as a good 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


child of God and a branch of Christ, the Vine. This makes it 
possible for you to teach others, give them advice and encourage 
them to good Christian living. Thus you yourselves will bring 
forth more fruit as branches of the Vine, become more closely 
united to Christ and earn a higher reward in heaven. How pleasing 
this must be to Jesus who died out of love for all men and desires 
all to be saved! 

There is still another reason why we should be very eager to 
help others and be apostles of Christ. As branches of Christ, as 
members of His Church and children of God we are bound to love 
God above all and our neighbor as ourselves. Nobody can be a 
living branch of Christ, who does not love his neighbor for God's 
sake as he loves himself. St. John writes to the Christians: “If any 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar’’ (John 
4,12). And again: ‘“‘Dearly beloved, let us love one another: for 
charity is of God: And everyone that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God: He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is 
charity. If we love one another, God abideth in us: And His 
charity is perfected in us’’ (1 John, 4, 7-8). As we are all one 
with and in Christ, Christ will reward all the good that we do to 
our neighbor, as if we had done it to Himself, and punish all the 
evil we do to our neighbor as if we had done it to Himself. He 
will therefore say at the last judgment to the elect: “‘I was hungry, 
and you gave me to eat, thirsty, and you gave me to drink”’ etc. 
“Amen, amen, I say to you: Whatsoever you have done to the 
least of my brethren, you have done it to me.’’ And then they will 
receive a hundredfold, an eternal reward. 

Resolve, then, firmly each one of you to be an apostle of 
Christ, our Vine and Highpriest, and to show your love for God 
and for your neighbor by word, deed and example. Then you 
will help to make the words of Christ true: ‘“‘I am come to cast 
fire on earth; and what will I, but that it burn?’’ (Luke, 12, 49). 
The fire of love of God and neighbor—let it burn in your hearts! 





oO 


LITURGICAL The latest report from the cditors of The Leaflet 
BRIEFS Missal is significant of the interest their little publi- 
cation has aroused among the faithful for partici- 

pating more fully in the Sunday Mass. During the past year 
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they published 429,600 leaflets. Judging from the advance of 
these figures over those of preceding years, it is not improbable 
that the present year will bring the number to about 750,000 
The Leaflet Missal is edited by Fathers Paul Bussard and Edward 
Jennings of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. It is sent out from month 
to month, the complete text of the Mass for each Sunday being 
given in a separate leaflet. Address: 244 Dayton Avenue, St 
Paul, Minnesota. 


The Reverend Paul Bussard, editor of The Leaflet Missal, is 
having a series of articles entitled ‘“The Layman and His Missal’’ 
published in a number of Catholic papers throughout the country. 
The articles treat principally of the Mass and are written in a 
way that should make them appeal to every Catholic layman. 





Following is an outline of the Feis Ceoil Competition pro- 
gram in plain chant for 1931. This is an annual event in Dublin, 
Ireland, under the direction of the Reverend John Burke, Dean of 
University College, Dublin. Dom Alphege Shebbeare, O.S.B., 
stands at the head of the judges of the contest. 

Class I—Open competition, male or female choirs, including 
secondary and higher schools. Joseph Sarto Memorial Cup for 
Plainsong, established for the first time in Ireland by the Reverend 
John Burke. For choirs numbering not less than ten or more than 
twenty voices. Mixed choirs are ineligible. Test pieces to be sung 
in Latin, unaccompanied, or accompanied modally, in which case 
choirs must provide their own accompaniment. The cup becomes 
the property of a choir winning it three years in succession. 

Class II—Men’s choirs. Miniature Cup, presented by Rever- 
end John Burke, to become the property of a choir winning it 
three years in succession. 

Class III—Primary schools. Male and female voice choirs. 
Another Miniature Cup, presented by Reverend John Burke, to 
become the property of the choir winning it three years in suc- 
cession. 

Class IV—Boys’ choirs. Open competition. A third Minia 
ture Cup, presented by some priests of the Archdiocese of Dublin, 
to become the property of the choir winning it three years in 
succession. 





As in former years, Marygrove College, Detroit, under the 
presidency of Dr. George H. Derry, conducted what they call a 
Catholic Action Crusade program from May 8 to 22. Twelve to 
fourteen addresses were given by students on each of the ten days. 
The general idea upon which the program was built was ‘Angelus 
et Apostolus.’’ Although the liturgical spirit is the inspiring motive 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of many of the addresses on the other days, one entire day, Eucha- 
ristic Day, was devoted exclusively to the liturgy. The list of sub- 
jects alone is pleasing to note: The Body of Christ; Angelus— 
One Who Live the Christocentric Life; No Angelus—No Aposto- 
lus; What Matters is the Mass—Source of the Christocentric Life; 
The Mass—The Mystical Body of Christ in Operation; No Mis- 
sal—No Mass; The Keynote of All Mass-Texts—Humble Hope; 
Active Participation: Co-Priest and Co-Victim With Christ; Giv- 
ing Glory to God by the Gift of Self; Our Growth in Christ, 
Christ’s Growth in Us. 


We are told that the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, 
England, are now providing correspondence courses in Plain Chant 
for those who wish not only to learn the fundamentals of chant 
but also wish to pass through some sort of test of fitness in order 
to teach chant rightly to others. 


A Music Week was held in the City of Dubuque, Iowa, be- 
ginning May 3. Fifteen hundred school children sang the Mass 
of the Angels at the opening Pontifical Highmass. The sermon at 
this Mass was on “Worship Through the Liturgy,’’ preached by 
——— Reverend Monsignor Conry, president of Columbia 

ollege. 


An educational film called The Action of the Mass has just 
been made in Rome by the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 
New York, under the personal supervision of the Reverend Joshua 
W. Brady of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. The Paulist Fathers of 
New York, who have charge of the Church of Santa Susanna at 
Rome, collaborated with Father Brady in having the film made. It 
- said that this is the first time that the entire Mass has been 

Imed. 


The Maria Laach School of Art in Germany is continually 
producing new and original works. A recent set of ten large and 
seven small postcard-size photographs reveals a pleasing variety of 
religious pictures, all based on and inspired by the liturgy and 
liturgical texts, and a great many symbols are also employed. Stu- 
dents and critics of contemporary religious art will hardly fail to 
be edified by a study of Maria Laach art, which has a refinement 
about it that is rarely found elsewhere. Those interested can obtain 
the larger postcard-size photos at .30 R. M. each, and the slightly 
smaller size at .25 R. M. each, by writing directly to the producers 
at the following address: Abtei vom HI. Kreuz, Herstelle/Weser, 
Bezirk Kassel, Germany. 
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A news item in a London paper carried a number of inter- 
esting remarks which ought to serve as an inspiration to others. 
It is about St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, England: 

“St. George's is a fine church, with all the dignity and re- 
straint of a great aristocrat: moreover it is one which inspires devo- 
tion. Any one entering it for the first time would expect much 
and would not be disappointed. 

‘The ceremonies are carried out with that dignified ease and 
perfection which at once suggest traditions, and in the providing 
of liturgical functions there is no stinginess. Highmass and Ves- 
pers may be had every Sunday; no small boon to have Vespers in 
times when private devotions of all kinds take the place of the 
Church’s evening service. On great feasts, Sunday or weekday, 
both Mass and Vespers are sung by the bishop, who also when 
such a feast falls upon a Sunday practically always preaches in the 
evening. 

“As for the music, if a concert-room performance be wanted 
it would be advisable to seek it elsewhere: but if devotional and 
liturgical music be appreciated it will be found in St. George's. 
The official chant is duly honored, and the Papal prescriptions ob- 
served, including that important one which requires that those 
forming the choir be practising Catholics. The choir, in fact, is 
voluntary, and Father Gilliard, its devoted chief, does wonders 
with it. We all have some idea of the busy lives which must be led 
by the members of a voluntary choir in a hard-working South 
London parish; and it is a standing wonder, to the present writer 
at any rate, how enough of them can be got together for a High- 
mass On a weekday. 

“At first blush one is inclined to think that the choirmaster 
must be a very remarkable personality, as, in fact, he is; but when 
one remembers that the dozen or so servers required for a Pontifical 
Mass are also forthcoming, one realizes that there must be a very 
strong community sense, which can only come from long tradi- 
tion.” 





oO 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The following books were recently sent to The Liturgical 
Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more extensive 
notice later: 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay St., New York City. Compendium 
Sacrae Liturgiae Juxta Ritum Romanum. P. Innocentius Wapelhorst, 
O.F.M. Ad Novissima Documenta Recognovit et Additionibus Passim 
Locupletavit. P. Aurelius Bruegge, O.F.M. Editio Undecima. xi-641 pp. 
1931. Cloth, $3.50. 


THE E. M. LOHMAN CO., 413-417 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. One Fold... 
One Shepherd. Ernest H. Peatfield. viii-219 pp. 1931. Paper, 60 cents. 
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